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TxpER an i inaprefMdn of the very ex. 
tenſive conſequences Which might 
ultimately attend the diſcuſſion of what 
are generally c call'd the Iriſh Propoſitians 
and from awiſh, that as far 3 As thei iron trade 
was concerned therein, it might proceed 
with that temper, between the two coun- 
tries needfu il. to. the great occaſion: The 
Author Wiote the following letter to Sir 


Lucius 0. Brien, T 
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HAVE. no doubt but it remains on 

your memory what paſſed | between us 
in 1778, when on a free trade to the Co- 
lonies being opened to Ireland, I had the 
honour of negociating for the iron trade 
on the part of Great-Britain, with: ws 4 on. 
ating lol 10 1 ut 101 


'Y 7? 256 2&7 *» 4 - "IT . 
# 11 ö 1 cg 1 Wes Wo 404 Y 4 . * 4 
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"We rhein, m vw, wilhed nothing but 
| equality, which was the baſis of our pro- 

| poſals to you ;/and®F have'h pleaſure in 
| the recollection of what you was pleaſed 
| to ay on that hea deoviz. That, you wag- 
| cc * hohourably treated by, the iron pal 

| ; + Epglan d.“ N 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Led, "from bomethi ing in the” public 
Prints, a contrary impreffion ſhould be 
made” on y Ir. our  fide* the "water,  reſpetting 
the Wade of of the i1 iron grade on. the Pre- 
ſent important treaty negociatin 4 between | 
| the two kingdoms ; I take the: Ubperty, on 
public grounds, to write you this letter, 
and declare to you, that the ſame liberal 
opinion ſtill rules the trade. They wiſh 
for nothing but equality, without aſking 
any compenſation for the local adyantages 
of Ireland, which' the bas 2 fgllt to uſe 
Without reſtraint. 5 


_— i '.C 4 & _ — 
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We wiſn oqquil duties on es gmport of 
the bar) or a continuation of the equaliz- 
ig duty to thoſe countries it was enacted 

for in 1778, or ſuch a bounty on the ex- 
1 port of our wares as ſhall equalize us, if 
| ih | neither 


(W) 
neither of the two former, propoſals could 
be agreed on. Our adminiſtration cannot, 


not for any one of the three. On this a ac- 
count we have carried our petitions into 
the Houſe of Commons, praying relief; 
and ſhall do the ſame into; the Houſe of 
Lords; and on no other grounds have we 
moved. on the preſent occaſion. 


Our with i is, that the moſt friendly 3 im- 
preſſions, each of the other, ſhould re- 
main on the minds of the two countries, 
whoſe welfare and intereſt, ** i* ſua bona 
norint,” Is perfectly indiviſible. 


I make no apology for this intruſion, 
thinking theſe declarations due to the li 
berality of our intentions. 

Jam, 
With great reſped, 
„ Your moſt humble ſervant, 


W. GIBBONS. 
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* Printed {+ by miſtake in '*e 7 0% this letter vb. 
liked by Sir Lacius O'Brien. | 150 
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_ O'Brien. | 


6 
Sir Lucius dn the gth e of July acknow: 


_ ledged the receipt of that letter, expreſſing 


himſelf politely towards the' author, ani 
added, that he had determined in the firſt 
inſtance to write him a reply, but having 


| obferved i in LordShefficld's oblervations on 


the trade of Ireland, ſome expreſſic ions which 
induced him to believe the gentlemen of 
the iron trade Had communicated with his 
Lordſhip ; ; he had reconſidered that work, 

which had led him into a letter of ſuch 
length, he had reſolved to publich i it, and 
it has ſince appeared. The author of the 
following ſheets, thinking himſelf callgd 


upon to examine ſome df the affertions and 


opinions it contains, now with deference 


offers them to the 7 and Sir Ages 


2 


His aim is to inform on both ades to the 


beſt of his judgment, and in no reſpect to 
offend either; and he ſhall be happy and 


think himſelf rewarded, If his endeavors 
to reconcile the difference of opinion now 


: exiſting between the two kingdoms, ſhould 
proceed but one ſingle ſtep towards 5 
ing ſo deſirable a Pang. 7 5 | 


Br1s- 


gps Ten ths us. 4 


BY 


SIR Leds onRIE. Bart. 
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| I HAVE the honor of your pamphlet by 
poſt from London, accompanied by 
your letter of July 19th. As I am per- 
fectly of opinion, that a liberal diſcuſſion 
of ſome parts thereof may tend to throw 
the ſubject i into a more equitable point of 
view, and remove prejudices which might 
otherwiſe accompany the minds of too ma- 
ny, in forming a judgment on the merits 
of the queſtion | between us; I ſhall can- 
didly remark on ſuch parts of your ad- 
dreſs, as the peruſal has moſt immediately 
pointed out to me, may produce the de- 

ſired effect. | 

A My 


; 


443 | 


e the moſt perſeck 
underſtanding and good will, ſhould be 


cheriſhed between Great-Britain and Ire- 


land. witneſs my letter to you of the 11th 
of June laſt; and I hope nothing in the 


followin 2 remarks on yaur addreſs to me, 
WII be conſtrued to contradict this decla- 


ration of my good wiſhes for the moſt com- 
_ pleat Union of the two Kingdoms, which 
no ſubject of either Bas more 1e HEarT than 


oy 


* 2 


den the Iron Trade: 1 had the S 
of being firſt introduced to that Alluſtrious 
writer by accident, when I was called up 

to. London for the purpoſe of giving 1. 
dence before the Lords of Council, re- 
0 petting the new "Syſtem of Commercial 
| Arrangement with Ireland; and I ſpeak of 
my own Knowledge, when I tell you that 
Lord. Sheffield had a variety of information 
from ſome | of the ableſt and moſt reſpocta- 
ble men in the Iron Trade, with, ſeveral 


of 
** | 2. 


SY 
of whom, I had the pleaſure of a n oh 
rence. or two. wh that nable Lord. . 


1 ee to his Lordſhip 3 ac- 
count of our tranſactions in the negociation 
of 1778, which he took down in writing 
and has ſince publiſhed, hence the ſimilari- 
ty of our expreſſions which you allude to; 
and in the courſe of my attendance on Par- 
liament, I furniſhed his Lordſhip with va- 
rious calculations explanatory of our ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to Ireland, ſome of which 
he has alſo been pleaſed to publiſh. | I had 
not the leaſt inimical intention towards 
Ireland, in any of my tranſactions with the 
noble Lord, who honoured my ſentiments 
with ſo much of his attention, and whoſe 
writings need not the aid of my teſtimony. 
to prove his philanthropy towards that 
country, to which he is ſo honourably re- 
lated : I did it from a deſire to give his 
Lerdſhip a more critical knowledge. of the 
iron trade, and with a view of enabling him 
to explain upon it, with that ability, he 
has ſhewn in his hiſtory of our other great 
| eee His impartiality as a witer 


(+) 


LEIO Hos; and ſhall be happy to contti- 
bute in whatever I am able, my mite, to- 
wards the perfection of that hiſtory of trade 
and manufactures, bis Lordſhip has with 
fo much indefatigable induſtry collected, 
and with ſo 2 perfpieuity, g n to the 
. : N | 


It has TOR the faſbiok with Gas Ad- 
miniſtration, to ſtigmatize the oppoſition 
given by the manufacturers in general, as 
a matter of party; I cannot think they 
really believe it, but ĩt may have ſaited the 
times, to Med this opinion: As far as it 
relates to myſelf, I deſpiſe the idea, I am 
no man of party; neither my avocations or 
my inclinations permit me to deal in . the 
dirty game of politics, nor do I care, fo 
we have an able honeſt man ©* who is our 
«© miniſter for a day or a week: and I 
can with equal truth add in this place that 
nothing but, firſt, the call from adminiſ- 
tration, and afterwards the united and preſ- 
ſing requeſts of the trade, both which 1 
thought it my duty to obey, from a con- 
5 A een public * 125 theſe are para- 

| mount 


> 


63.4 


mount to all private conſiderations, would 

have induced me to the active part I have 

taken in this buſineſs, to the detriment of 
my own concerns. 


FR you iii the propriety of our ap- 
plication to Parliament at this juncture, 

becauſe our caſe is not directly involved in 
the fate of the Propoſitions, I will give you 
our reaſons for petitioning; being defirous, 
that' conſiſtency as well as equity, ſhould 
mark the whole of our proceedings: I 
freely confeſs to you Sir, ſuch is my ig- 
norance of that kind of faith which nati- 
ons ſeem to hold towards one another, that 
till the propoſitions became the topic of 
converſation and informed us better, I real- 
ly believed, that Ireland ſtill impoſed or 
ought to have done it, the equalizing duty 
of 31. 3s. 11d. per ton on her iron wares 
to America; and founded ſuch opinion on 
my plain untutored notions of that equity, 
honor, and equality, which ought to rule 
a contract of ſuch a nature between two 
parts of one empire. I could not by the 


__ of all my reaſoning faculties conceive, 
that 


(6) 


chat 4 misfortune ſo fatal to the . 
empire, as the loſs of America, ſhould be 
permitted or expetted to produce advan- 
tages to Ireland in detriment to Great - 
Britain; it appeared to me a ſoleciſm in 
politics and legiſlation which I have no 
language for; but I at firſt declared my- 
ſelf no politician, therefore leave national 
faĩth to be defined by our national conduc- 
tors, and the touchſtone of convenience and 
intereſt, which ſeems the index of n 
NO and _ TO DOE IR Are 


Ld 


The ee hive wide held o out, as 
the baſis of a ſyſtem of commerce, perma- 
nent and irrevocable, when once adopted. 
As there appeared nothing in them. 
which gave us any ſatisfactory reaſon to 
believe, that the advantages in the iron 
trade, which had accidentally: fallen to 
Ireland, in reſpect to North-America, 
| were likely to be equalized; the Gentle- 
men in the various branches of the trade, 
thought it was juſt and neceſſary, the two 
nations ſhould be put on one footing, ei- 
ther by duties or bounty, and therefore 


(7) 


petitioned. the Houſes of Parliament for 
that purpoſe : We {aid nothing of our im- 
menſe burthens of which Ireland bears no 
part, in any of our repreſentations; we 
aſked no ſtipulations for local advantages; 
we prayed for meer equality; and we have 
a pleaſure in thinking, that every Irich- 
man, endowed with that generoſity for 
which his country is ſo remarkable, will 
ſay we acted honourably towards Ireland. 


r ſhall now conſider ſuch parts of your 
letter, as I think the iron trade is called 
on to reply to; your flights in politics and 
reaſoning thereon, I beg leave to transfer 
to the. pen of ſome political ſpeculator, 
who may have inclination and leiſure to 
meet you on that ground; I declare my- 
ſelf to have neither, and therefore avoid 
l on ſo 75 ſubject. 
ö \ The My comment you make on a the e- 
qualizing duty, fixed in 1778, is, that 
our native. Iron was not, but ought. to 
have been, taken into the account, in the 
formation of the average on which that 


"> It, duty 


(3) 


duty v was s founded: It appears at firſt fight 
a reaſonable obj ection, but when we con- 
ſider that the duty on foreign Bar Iron, 
Was originally laid, not to raiſe a revenue, 
but as a bounty to encourage the make of 


native Iron, and enable us to vie in price 


with foreign Iron; and again, "when we 
reflect that we import 60, oo0 tons annual - 
ly, and never export in wares one half that 
quantity to all the world; the Trade think 
it fair to ſay, that we ought in equity, te 
draw back on what we export, the whole 

difference of duty, between England and 
Ireland, without any regard to our native 
Iron, the, make of which could not exiſt 
without a proper duty on foreign Bar; and 
as the whole we make, is not above half 
the quantity we conſume for internal pur- 
poſes, therefore could we make it as cheap 
as we can import it without the duty, 
which is very far from being the caſe, eyen 
then your internal conſumption would be 
ſupplied conſiderably lower than ours, be- 
cauſe on above half our conſumption at 
home we ſhould pay 21. 168. 1d. per ton 


duty, while you on the whole quantity pay 
only 


2 4 9 ) 
FOE about 96. Id. feeling. - But had 


En gland a convenience in this particular, 
ſhe has a right on the principles we have 
acted, to enjoy it unequalized; for we ne- 
ver called on Ireland to equalize with us, 
for any of her internal, local or natural ad- 


vantages. 


There is but one way to eſtabliſh a rule 
of perfect equality between the two king- 
doms, which is by Ireland paying the fame 
duty we do on Bar Iron; every other mode 
is imperfect, and however fairly eſtimated, 
will leave grounds for jealouſy between the 
two countries, which ought by every poſ- 
fible means to be avoided; and what would 
it coſt Ireland annually to remove them? 
not half the expence of a ſingle frigate fit 
for his Majeſty's ſervice and the Protected 
of their own coaſts. 


. When 1 fixed the average of thirty hun- 
dred weight of Bar Iron to a ton of wares, 
I took into the calculation, all Iron and 
Steel wares, from a needle to an anchor, 


it being my duty to include and take a com- 
r 


tu 
prehenſive view of ll; 1 was not poſſeſſed 

with the ſpirit of divination ſo far as to 
foreſee, in what branches of the trade the | 
genius of Ireland would exert itſelf; had 
| it been A point determined on, that Ireland 
| was. only to rival. us 1n lit rods, hoops, : 

nails, and ſuch heavy wares, the only ar- 
ticles you are pleaſed to mention as likely; 
I ſhould: have faid the average had been 
taken much too high; but when I reflect 
oñ the vaſt variety of bright iron and ſteel 
wares, which conſume above 4oC. 5oC. 
nay above 60Cwt. ſome of them to produce 
2 ton of wares; I till contend that the 
quantum I have taken for one general ave- 
rage, is a fair and juſt one: it was fixed in 
ane at your on requeſt, to avoid a variety 
af calculations; and though in ſome heayy 
wares it may preſs hard, in the lighter 
wares it is equally 8 to Ireland. 


- It is not candid to fay, in proof of 
30 hundred being an unequal average, 
that ſplit iron and hoops conſume lit- 
tle more, than 21 hundred of bar iron 


— 


Li 11 ) 


to a ton of wares, and to be filent on 
the leſſer and bright wares, which con- 
ſume ſo much above zo hundred. Split 
iron is not an article properly called 
manufacture, but iron removed one ſtage 
from the bar, and thereby made ready 
for the manufacturer; neither is it an ar- 
ticle of export, and need not have been 
mentioned, but to prevent doubts and diſ- 
putes. There are more tons of buckle 
chapes exported from Great - Britain in one 
year, than there are hundreds of ſplit iron; 
nay, there are more tons of ncedles export- 
ed in one year, than of ſplit or rod iron: 
What quantity of iron, do you ſuppoſe 
a ton of buckle chapes or needles will 
conſume? nearer 3 tons than 30 Ct. 
conſiderably, and I again venture to aſſert, 
that 30 Cwrt. is a fair par for the equaliz- 
ing duty between the two countries. But 
if Ireland ſtill ſays, it is too much, I will 
venture to engage, the iron trade of Eng- 
land will conſent moſt readily, That ſplit 
rods may be claſſed with bar iron, and plac- 
ed on a footing with that article, in all 
your future regulations: We do not ſtand 
Wass 9! dne 94006 7 for 


— — ——— . FR — 


- weight of i iron, with « our r friends and bre- | 
os of Ireland.” : FE 1 


2 


0 for the TOR. of * on one hundred 


It 


But it is wsteekry to dwell on the e jul⸗ 
tice or not, of 30 Ct. being a fair aver- 


age between the two countries: As the du- 


ties now ſtand, Ireland on payment of 
31. 38. 11d. on export of a ton of wares to 


the Colonies, pays the difference only on 


2251 Cwt. of bar iron to a ton of wares; ſee 
the calculation here added. An average ſo 


much too low, for iron wares in general, 


that no Iriſhman ought to take the leaſt 


offence, when an Engliſhman juſt hints, 


that in this reſpect, Great-Pritain is now 


| po Mere nn 
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Il ve calculate che Iriſh duty at gs. 2d. ſterling per 


ton, which was the duty paid in 1778, Ireland pays the 
difference on 25 Cwt. bar iron only, as ſtated by Lord 


| Sheffield. The author was told in 1778, on his propoſal 
to increaſe the duty on bar in Ireland to what it paid here, 


that the duty on iron in Ireland, was a part of the heredi- 
tary revenue, and could not be altered without much con- 
fufion and inconvenience ; but it appears it has been alter- : 


ed, or is now erroneouſly quoted; the latter he cannot 
. ſuppoſe is the caſe, 


| (/ 13: ) 


Calculation to e the eg e * 
fertion. £ 7 To ted 


ic 
2 Cut. Bar 2 into En had, a 
5 at 21. 168. ro, es Bak — 2524 3 I; 6, 


The ſame: Quantity, into Ireland, Pa 82 
| 9% 70 ee 2 327 e * 
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en 


Add to make it "Iriſh i ”, 1100 . Ky 11 


nere 
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Equalizing duty now paid by Ireland on 
15 WY wares to our Colonies - "g 3 | 3 0 


* ee . + 
i — — — — 
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On reference to my e of duties in 
1778, I find it noted, there was a draw- 
back on iron, exported from Great-Britain 
to Ireland and the coaſt of Africa; there- 
fore an exemption from the duty on bar 
iron to the coaſt of Africa, ought to have 
been inſerted in the act, which impoſed 
the equalizing duty on Ireland: Ireland 
therefore, has been, in this reſpect, the 
injured country, and there is no doubt, 
but it would have been inſtantly ſet — 
had it eee 226 2 M4114 25830 


— 
— 


1. n 1 no Les injury ha bank 
dane to either country,” by the inequalities 
5 above 


[ 


14), 

above recited; ſtill the epithet, injured 
country which you reprehend, is not in my: 
opinion, either improper or invidipus: 


And 1 dwell on it the more, becauſe theſe 
words were uſed by me, in a paper I gave 


Lord. Sheffield, and very probably, from 
thenee aroſe the inſertion of them by his 


—— 
1 
1 ' 
* * 
& * 9 . 


8 year 1779, 7 * very year * * the 
compact was firſt made, England experi- 
enced the firſt taſte of the growing ine- 
quality in the duty, in her disfavor, by an 
advance of 51; per cent. on the old duty on 
bar iron; and another addition, ſomewhat 
ſimilar, took place each of the two ſuc- 
cceding years? The trade ſi w it, but feel 
ing vo immediate inconvenience, did not 
think it worth while troubling: adminiſtfa- 
tion for trifles, nor, would they now have 
done it, had the continent of North Ame 
rica, remained under the dominion of 
Great-Britain; and had not che founding a 
words, irrevocability, reciprocity, equity, 
1 wanne been ſo ep 1 


= 


mM 


3 

ed to the propoſitions, ſo much of late'the 
object: * attention in the two W net 

When the low Freight of iron from the 
Baltic to London, was under your conſi- 
deration, you ſhould have faid, /ome (and 
that ſome is a very ſmall proportion of the 
whole) of the iron is brought there at alow 


freight, as ballaſt to their naval ſtores ; * 


and what you ſay no doubt 18 true, that 
the Iriſh, for various reaſons, find 1 it their 
intereſt to ſupply themſelves i in part, with 
iron from Pondon. The manufacturers in 
the heart of England are in this particular, 
exactly on the ſame footing with thoſe of 
Ireland, and ſupply themſelves with a 
large proportion of their iron, from Lon- 
don: From thence, it is firſt brought to 
Briſtol at as high an expence, no doubt, 

as it would be conveyed to Waterford, 

Cork, or Dublin, which the geographi- 
cal fituation of thoſe: reſpective ſea ports, 
will fully make appear: : "The iron is then 
conveyed, by river, canal, and land car- 
riage, above 100 miles into the country, at 
an expence, which, from the proximity of 


your 


3 
your manufseures to your ſea ports, I con- 
ceive much exceeds the like charge oniron, 
from the ſea coaſt of Ireland to the place of 

manufacture: I am; not. ſufficiently ac- 

A | quainted with the ſituation of your manu- 

3 factures to aſſert this; but from the ſize 
of Ireland, from your numerous creeks 
and rivers, and the information I have re- 

ceived, a fair concluſion may be drawn, 

that my conjecture is well founded; and 

| therefore until we can ſupply ourſelves 

with native iron, on the ſpot, cheaper than 

we can import foreign, which, as I have 
before ſaid, is not the caſe at preſent; we 
ſhall have no advantage over Ireland, in 
oint of conveyance to the place of manu- 
faQture; And if a buyer goes to Hull for 
his iron, or gets it from London through 
that port, he cannot ſupply himſelf by that 

- Conveyance to the manufacture, on better 
terms in genexal, than through Briſtol; 

Which 1 mention, that no exception may 
be taken at my reference to that mode of 
- conveyance only, in this 3 with 
Ireland. of A 2 6 
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(Cam) 
It is poſſible Ireland has not yet bene- 
fitted by her free trade to the full latitude 
of her moſt ſanguine expectations; but 
that does not argue her inability: She lies 
in the latitude of our great coal and iron 
mines, and is frequently finding new ones; 
but ſuch mines are not opened, to any 
great effect, in a minute; nor are new eſ- 
tabliſhments of manufactories, the work 
of a day: Can any juſt inference be drawn 
from hence, that years may not produce 
both collieries and manufactories? of this, 
we are not jealous or begrudging: We on- 
| ly with, as two parts of one empire, that. 
the competition may commence fairly, in 


reſpect to duties, and then let the palm be. 


the reward of thoſe, who moſt by their. 
exertions deſerve. it; competitions pro- 
mote. induſtry, ingenuity, and. excellence 
in quality, therefore may be productive 
of beneficial effects to both countries. It, 
might, by way of argument,. be added, 
that the country which has particular 
burthens, unfelt by the other, ſhould be 
likewiſe entitled to particular privileges: 


But 1 Wave all ſuch: ſpeculative conſidera- 
J B tions, 


[ 


(8) 


Pry and ſanding on the hiked baſis of 
equality, appeal to the candor of Ireland 
whether. there is any thing more or leſs 
: than” equity in our propoſals: Let me pro- 
ceed one ſtep farther; it muſt on all hands 
be agreed, that no power on earth has any 
legal right to interfere with your Parlia- 
ment, in regulating the duties on your 
wares exported ; but when two parts of 
one empire, whoſe intereſt is one, and 
whoſe affections ſhould by every means be | 
cleared from the rubbiſh of jealouſy, are 
negociating a permanent ſyſtem of equal 
and mutual benefits, in commerce and ma- 
nufactures: If at ſuch a time an advocate 
for a very important branch of manufac- 
ture comes forward, and ſhews that the 
iron trade is, by a fatal accident, left in a 
moſt unegual ſituation in respect to the two 


Countries, and no remedy is provided by 


the treaty in agitation; who will heſitate 
to fay, that the juſtice and generoſity of 
Ireland is not in ſuch a caſe called upon 
to adminiſter it's aid to the reciprocal in - 
tereſts of the two countries, by removing 
dhe inequality of which we complain? 

1 


1 

I do not know enough of the natural 
hiſtory of Ireland, to form a probable con- 
jecture, whether ſhe may have in her own 
bowels, the means of ſupplying herſelf 
with bar iron, if ſhe ſhould wiſh to re- 
commence the trade, at preſent by your 
account loſt to her; but this is well known, 
that England with all its advantages could 
not at preſent ſupport its trade of making 
bar i iron, was the duty taken off foreign; 
and however jocoſely you may be inclined 
to treat the idea of the noble Lord; this 
much is certain; that it is impoſſible Ire- 
land ſhould make iron with ſucceſs, unleſs 
the attempt is aided by. an high duty on 
forrign bar. 


If Ireland thinks it not worth a trial, 
we ſhall hope under the ſixteenth propo- 
ſition, / if ever it has any force, ſhe may 
compliment her ſiſter kingdom's native 
bar iron, with an Fectual preference, as. 
ſoon as we are able to ſupply her; and that 
period one would ſuppoſe cannot be very 
far diſtant, if it proves true, that one : houſe | 

been as you ſay, expects next 
02> bon 1 4 2 year 


Ln 
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year to ke 10,000 Hons of bar iron: this 
is indeed a very flattering and important 


piece of news to the iron trade; and could 


J prevail. on myſelf to believe it likely to 
be accompliſhed, and at the wonderful 


| low price too of 111, per ton, at which 


you are informed the houſe before menti- 
oned will be able to produce it; it would 
be needleſs to hold a ſingle argument with 
you, either on the expediency of an equa- 
lizing duty, on the part of Ireland; or of 
a bounty here on our iron wares exported: 
For, when that auſpi picious day arrives, the 
Engliſh manufacturer may fit himſelf down 
in peace under his own fig tree, thankful 
for the benefits he has received, and re- 
gardleſs of whatever Ireland or any other 
country has done, can do, or for ever may; 


to transfer any great part of the iron rep 
TOM poor old England. 


I he vo many years a Aber of bar 


iron in Shropſhire, my coals coſt 118. per 
ton at the forge, and I cannot lay down my 


bar iron fit 3 * u N 


ſo 


"A port on the river Severn near Bewdley, 0 tho 


waual place of delivery for Shropſhire bar iron. 


7 


( 21. ). 
fo low as 141. 58. per ton. I have a i plea- 
ſure in this opportunity of publickly pay- 
ing my tribute of applauſe to Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon, for the advantages the iron trade of 


this kingdom i is likely to receive from his 
extenſive and ſpirited efforts, to increaſe 


the quantity of native bar iron; and if I 


am ever happy enough to fre the day, 


when he produces * 10,000 tons per annum, 
at any price, but particularly at the low 
rate you mention, (even with the aſſiſ- 
tance and benefits expectant from Lord 

Dundonald's patentorial proceſs of ren- 


dering more cheap, the low pric'd coals of 


Shropſhire, ſome of which you ſtate to 
cet only 28. 6d. per ton;) I will then ſay 


with you the buſineſs is accompliſhed; 
and he ſhall haye my vote, that a ſtatue be 
erected to his memory, as one who has 


rendered more eſſential ſervices to his | 
country, than a Marlborough by all his 


vic- 


N . See a letter to the author from Mr. Wilkinſon on this 


| ſabje&, at the end of the pamphlet, which was not re- 


ceived time enough for inſertion in its proper place. The 


author feels great ſatisfaction from the full coincidence of 


ſentiments between himſelf and the writer, 
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victories. But you are miſtaken in your 
* conjecture about the Shropſhire company” 
which conſumes 500 tons of coals in one 
day; that is another houſe of high reſpec- 
tability, and you will agree with me, of 
great conſequence too, when I tell you, 
that I am very ſure the account is not at all 
exaggerated ; for I was preſent when the 
principal proprietor of the works (a man 
who by his religious and irreproachable 
conduct through life, has ſtamped ſterling 
credit, as well on his caution as his vera- 
city) declared at Lord Sheffield's the daily 
conſumption of coals in their various en- 
gines, furnaces, forges, &c. was not fo 
little as p00 tons; and he farther added, 
had the coal tax ever taken place, all theſe 
works would have ſtood ſtill; to the ruin 
of thouſands and an immenſe loſs to the 
company, which has expended much a- 
bove 100,000l. in buildings and erections, 
for the purpoſes only, of carrying on the 
Iron trade in various branches. Your ſup- 
poſition is equally erroneous, that two 
tons of coals will make a ton of bar iron: 
was I to mention * quantity of coals el 

timated 
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timated to be conſumed, in bringing a 
ton of iron into bars from the ore or ſtone; 
it might ſo far exceed the limits of your 
belief, as to place me in your opinion, a- 
mong thoſe whoſe aſſertions might not 
« ſtand that teſt, which Lord Shaftſbury 
« has endeavoured to eſtabliſh as the cri- 
« terion of truth.” I have ſeen ſome 
brother iron-makers of Shropſhire, who 
agree with me, they cannot lay down iron 
at Stourport, ſo low as 141. 5s. per ton: 
You ſee Sir, we ſmall fiſhes need to depre- 
cate the powers of this great leviathan, 
who is ſo ſoon to ſwallow us up and ſend 
our iron works to ruin; but notwithſtand- 
ing this impending cloud, be aſſured, it 
will give me infinite ſatisfaction, to ſee 
the day of 10,000 tens from one man's 
ſpirited exertions; and on this ground, it is 
to be hoped, you will allow me ſome little 
ſhare. of patriotiſm, 


That the buildings and erections for car- 
rying on the iron trade in all its branches 
in Great-Britain, coſt from 3 to 4. milli- 
ons, 1 have no kind of doubt: But as I 

__ have 


0, | 
have never given an opinion, Public e or 
private, on the probable amount of capi- 
tal employed therein; I ſhall not dwell on 
that unfathomable ſpeculation further, 
than to fay, I look upon. it more difficult 
to eſtimate, than to raiſe three Iriſh 
40 turf ſtacks each as big as the largeſt 
0. & Egyptian pyramid; and more ſo, no, 
doubt, than to explain your aſſertion, that 
the beſt hold Britain has at this day of 
40 any part of the trade of America, is by 
*. means of Ireland, and that if Ireland 
* has Juſt cauſe to be diſguſted, Ame- 
rica will be loſt for ever.” But I dont 
wonder this flight of policy is beyond my 
powers of comprehenfion, when declared 
by you of too bold a wing for modern mi- 
niſters themſelves. . But the greater part 
of this immenſe capital is not of ſo novel 
a date, as one might imagine it to be, 
from ſome of your remarks upon it. That 
million, laid by and foſtered with the moſt 
uſurious care, till it becomes a ſum capa- 
ble of paying our national debt, will not 
de ſo old when that deſirable epocha ſhall 


arrive, as a large kings of the capital in 
the 


4350 
the iron trade. But whatever may be yours 
or the public opinion, on this ſubject, 1 
hope you will believe me when I tell you, 
that in ſuch an infant ſtate are the greatand 
boaſted improvements in the iron trade; T 
do not at this hour know any man or body 
of men, who have amaſſed a princely or 
even an independent fortune, by making 
bar iron only, in this iſland: The low 
priced iron of other countries with all its 
ſubſidies upon its back, having born down 
all poffibility of ſuch accumulation: We 
will however pleaſe ourſelves with the con- 
. templation of 4 dawn of hope, that dame 
fortune may e er long ſhower down on ſome 
of them, the abundance of her favors, as 
a teward for their valuable improvements; 
and till then we muſt look among other 
claſſes of men concerned in the iron trade 
for the integers, and among the bar iron 
makers, for the parti only, of that ſum 
5 which forms the great whole of capital, I 
had rather wonder at than attempt to de- 
fine. But as a proof of what that trade can 
do in other countries, and of the extraor-" 


Aue; — attending it in Ruſſia; take 
this 


( 6 1 
this ſhort anecdote, no leſs wonderful than 
true. One Sava Jacoffloff, who leſs than 
40. years ago ſold fiſh about the ſtreets of 
Peterſburgh, died about 2 years ago, worth 
upwards of 10 millions of roubles, or 2 
millions of pounds ſterling ; moſtly de- 
_ rived from the great profits ariſing from 
large iron works, he got into his poſſeſ- 


 fion: What muſt become of our internal 


make of iron, if we were not protected by 
a judicious duty againſt a country, which, 
while it ſupplies us lower than we can 
make our own, reſerves to itſelf ſo ample 

a com _—_— 1 
1 will now 59 ſome what in defence of 
the calculations, which you have treated 
a little with the rough file of your animad- 
verſions; | I gave them to the noble Lord, 
in whoſe works they appear for the pur- 
poſes before hinted, and to ſhew him the 
difference in the price of bar iron, rod 
iron and hoops, in the firſt coſt, between 
the two countries. It was my uſual with 
aof being correct, and within the bounds 
of . which omen my proceeding 
farther 


C9" 3 
farther in the calculations, than juſt in 
the firſt inſtances; namely, the fr coft of 
the bar iron to the importers, and the 
wages and waſte of converting it into rod 
iron and hoops: I know not the charge of 
conveyance to and from the mills in Ire- 
land, therefore ſaid nothing of it in the 
calculations; but have before given my 
reaſons, why it may not exceed, or indeed 
come up to ours in this kingdom. Had 
my views been to exaggerate the per cen- 
tage, as you are pleaſed to hint muſt be 
the deſign of their author; I could have 
done it with truth much beyond that exhi- 
bited by the calculations. The firſt coſt 
was in my opinion the proper point for me 
to take up, not only for the reaſons above 
alledged, but to ſhew a generous people, 
the very great advantage they had over us, 
in the firſt inſtance, and thereby the equity 
of our expectations to be equalized. The 
profit laid on by thoſe concerned in the 
different ſtages of the manufacture in Ire- 
land may be too large, and therefore very 
reprehenſible; but that is no part of the 
preſent enquiry, or in any teſpect belongs 


to 


to the merits of the matter in diſpute; and 
to ſhew you that I cannot ſtoop to miſre- 
preſentation, I will bring the compariſon 
to a nearer teſt, between the two coun- 


OY 
tries. 


ee will on the maps of Europe 
Fran the ſituation of Briſtol, my place 


of reſidence, and your principal eaſtern 


ports; will at once conclude with me, 


that a ſhip will carry a cargo from Ruſſia 
to your ports of Waterford, Cork, or 


Dublin, on as low freight as to Briſtol: 
nay, an old experienced trader now un- 
loading here a cargo from the Baltic, ſays 
he had rather go from Peterſburgh to Dub- 
lin, than to Briſtol at the ſame price, 


I am an old importer from Ruſſia, and 
in the laſt 2 years, have had a large quan- 
tity of iron from Peterſburgh of a very good 
quality for nails, which did not coſt me 
on Briſtol Quay, above 131. per ton: Had 
that iron gone to Dublin from Peterſburgh, 
on your Quay, it would therefore have coſt 


* 10l. 138. n.. which i is much 
5 * + 


po = I 
leſs than 111. 138. the price at which you 
fay none was ever ſold in Dublin: Iriſh 


importers may be too fond of profit, and | 
your afſertien be a truth; but that proves 
nothing againſt the price at which my aim 
is to ſhew, it was, or ought to have been 
imported on Dublin Quay, which is all I 
want to eſtabliſh: and in farther proof 
of my caution, not to make an unfair 
ſtatement; I now aſſert, that the beſt new 
fable iron which I calculated on at 14]. in 
London laſt year (where it is imported ma- 
terially cheaper than to Briſtol) coſt me no 
more on Briſtol Quay laſt import than 
131. 13s. 6d. (equal to 111. 7s. ſterling 
at Dublin) and the beſt od fable which 
I ſtated at London 141. 10s. (equal to 
121. 3s. 6d. at Dublin) coſt me ſeveral 
ſhillings per ton leſt, on our Quay. I will 
mention another advantage, not taken in- 
to caleulation, which Ireland has againſt 
us from her low duty: the iron waſted in 
the operation of convertin g bar into rod 
iron, coſts us almoſt 28. 6d. in the Ct. 
more than it does your ſlitter; and had I 
been inclin'd ſtill to ſwell the difference, 

1 might 
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I might have dwelt a little on the extra- 


duty of ten or eleven ſhillings per ton, paid 
by England on the iron we import 1 


reign bottoms. - One item more in proof 
of much lower prices than I took for cal- 


culation; I have myſelf bought an inferior 
Ruſſia iron fit for nails, imported into 


London laſt year and there purchaſed, at 
131. 3s. 6d.. per ton at third hand ; two 


houſes having before made each an hand- 
ſome profit by it; bat iron imported direct- 
ly here from Peterſhurgh would not have 
coſt me 121. per ton, and direct to Dublin, 


would have been laid on your Quay much 


under 101. Had I been inclined to have 
gone as far as truth would have ſupported 
me, I ſhould no doubt have been warrant- 
ed in taking bie fact into my eſtimates : 
but it is ſo much under the general value 
of Ruſſia iron, that though I might have 


magnified the difference per cent. greatly; 


yet it would have had ſo much the appear- 


ance of a partial ſtatement, 1 could not 


reconcile the uſe of it to that ſcale of 
. 1 wiſh ſhould be conſidered as 
my 


1 . 
120 
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my guide through the whole of this bu- 
lineſs. 203 25. . 


Loet us juſt ſee how much per Cent. Ire- 
land has the advantage over us in beſt new 
ſable iron, the ſort moſtly imported and 
which laſt year coſt at Briſtol 131. 138. 6d. 
11 ton. | 


Into Briſtol it coſt in 1784 Fo — 13 13 6 
Ireland pays leſs duty - - 2 6 6 


—_— 


Coſt into Ireland in 1784 27 11 7 0 


"If 111. 7s. gives 21. 68. 6d. that is in 
the ratio of aboye 20 per Cent. 


If rat: 13s. 6d. gives 21. 6s. 6d. that 
is about * 25 Cent. 


| Take which you pleaſe of the propor- 
tions, in either the difference is too conſi- 
derable, to remain unequalized between 
any two parts of one Empire, both in the 
habit of manufacturing the ſame articles, 
and both well fituated and open to the 
ſame markets; wichout being the conſtant 
ſource 
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** of diſcontent or worſe conſequences. 
to one or 8 the contendin g countries. 


It is with rcluQtance, 1 find it neceſſary 
to ſtate ſuch a variety of particulars, which 
ought only to appear on the pages of our 
accompts; but Ireland has called upon me, 
and they appeared needful to explain our 
real ſituation, and ſmooth down a little, 


the ee * ireland. 
ia an 1 iron into Dublin, fs 
he did not import laſt year at the price I 
have. quoted, I reply, he. ought to have 
done it ; he is on terms of equal ability 
with a merchant of Briſtol, and it is a diſ- 
grace to him to be outdone by one. We 
have no import of naval ſtores in quantities 
ſufficient to bring iron lower than it may 
goto Dublin; to which place if the im- 
porters pay the freight you have declared, 
and I am ſure you muſt be inform' d they 
do, it is a reproach, upon them and I warn 
them to look better to their charters. If 
your ſtatement of the London freight from 


* Peterſb burgh was a juſt one, viz. that i iron 
is 


** 
Wee 
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is © ordinarily brought for five ſhillings 
* per ton, there. ſeems ſomething ab- 
ſurd in Ireland having any iron whatever 
direct from Ruſſia, and ſhe ſhould thank 
me for pointing out to her a better way; 


ſee below, 


Average freight from Peterſburgh to 217 
Dublin direct, is, you ſay = "Fr 13 0 


Ordinary freight from Pe- 
terſburgh to London $* SF :>r 


Freight London to Dublin - o 10 0 


Charges at London, extra” 
duty at Dublin, and In- go 10 © 
ſurance — — - 


1. 


Cheaper ++ A London than N 8 q 
from Ruffia , - -. Tac ot 


Freight from ht to Briſtol, and 
why not to Dublin ? is often 75s. per ton 
only, (it is fo now) which will enhance 
the difference, juſt ſo much in favor of 
Ireland and this circuitous conveyance.* 


8 Should 


* That the buyers of felon iron in Ireland may not, 
from what has been ſaid of laſt year's prices, form conclu- 
ſions to the prejudice of the importers, from their price of 
iron the preſent or any future import; the author thinks 
it his duty to ſay, that iron is this year conſiderably ad- 
vanc'd at Peterſburgh, and will come in much dearer thay 


in 1784. 
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Should a flitter of iron- in Ireland fay, - 
he cannot cut iron on as good terms as an 
Engliſh litter ; he may ſpeak truly, while 
his mill has not a regular and full, but 
only a partial employment; an increaſe in 
your , manufactures will certainly produce 
ſach full employ, and will enable a mill 
in Ireland to cut its own iron as low as we 
can do it, even if the coals coſt the Iriſh 
ſlitter 20s. per ton; for as much 1s.faved 
in the duty of the iron waſted in the pro- 
ceſs of ſlitting, as will pay the difference 
in the price of coals to a mere trifle ; and 
wages of ſuch common mechanics are 
ſurely as cheap with you, as us; for the 
moſt ignorant of your Bog-trotters,” if 
he has but ſtrength enough, and know- 
ledge ſufficient to take his fin gers off red 

| hot iron without bidding, will in a very 
few weeks make an uſeful hand in the 
ſubordinate labor of a litting mill. 


Teis ſtated that rods are . per ton in 
Ireland, which I ſuppoſe is 20 Cwt. 1121b. 
each: if ſo, fie upon the {eller of the rods 
or the importer of the bar, or one or more 

be 


n 
between them; ſuch men are not friends 
to their own country ; extravagant profits 
on a material for manufacture, are a na- 
tional evil. I wiſh you a fair exertion of 
your natural abilities, and am proud in 
the liberal voice of England to ſay with 
you; let Ireland thrive if ſhe can by 
« her own induſtty, if ſhe ſhould be my 
« rival, is ſhe not my fiſter?''*® x f 


It does not appear to me, you have ex- 
hibited your uſual candor, in the calcula- 
tion you have given us, in page 107 Dub 
lin edition, ſhewing the difference to the. 
prejudice of Ireland, in a ton of rod iron to 
the Weſt-Indies: this would have juſtified- 
me in taking for my calculation, when: 
bar iron was under confideration, the in- 
ferior quality I have mentioned, which 
might have been imported into Dublin for- 
leſs than 10l. per ton :—I ſhould _ have- 

100 gone 


Another part of Sir Lucius's letter places the words 
rival and ter in a very different point of view, to that, 
in which we have the pleaſure to ſee them, in this his ve- 
ry generous and patriotic apoſtrophe here copied, 


Gt) 

gone a part of the way towards the extream, 
while you have gone, I had like to have 
ſaid, beyond it, to ſhew apparently an 
hardſhip upon Ireland, which when exa- 
mined into will not t appear to exiſt, as will 
Orme OP 218 7755 1 


1. 1558 y ſaid that rod iron is not 
an article of common export, and I queſ- 
tion if one ton has been exported from both 
kingdoms, to any place included in the 
compact of 1778, ſince it was enter d into. 
When the equalizing duty of 31: 38. 11d. 
was enacted on a ton of rod iron, the ſame 
ſum only, was likewiſe impoſed to be paid 
on a ton of ſciflars, penknives, needles, 
buckle chapes, and the- vaſt variety of 
other bright ſteel and ſmall iron wares, as 
well as on every other kind of manufac- 
tured iron wares; in many of which, true 
equality would have demanded double that 
duty to place the two countries on a level: 
From the multitude I will ſelect one arti- 
cle, and when I have ſhewn the true equa- 
Iizing duty on that and on rod iron, we 

_ will 


(.7 

will take the-mean of both; it will then 
be ſeen how far 31. 3s. 11d. was a fair a- 
verage between us.—1 ſhall not take an ar- 
ticle, which has never reached the manu- 
facturers hammer, and is not ſpeaking 
technically a manufacture; but that finiſh- 
ed and important one of buckle chapes, in 
which more than * goo tons of iron are 
annually conſumed ; and of which I be- 
lieve there are double the quantity of tons 
exported in one' year, than hundreds of 
rod iron: I have therefore in this reſpect 
abundantly the advantage over your cal- 
culation. 


3 tons 


One maker in the town of Walſhall, near Birming- 
ham, conſumes above 160 tons of iron annually in the ar- 
ticle of buckle chapes; and he ſuppoſes his quantity is 
about one fixth part of the whole which are made in the 
year: a quantity ſo large, that if the Author had not full 
reliance on the veracity and knowledge of the Gentleman 
who gave him the information, he ſhould have been afraid 
to mention. | 38 
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de conſumed in a ton of SID 7 1 6 
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0 equalizing duty had been made on 
rod iron and that on/y, it would have ſtood 


21 Cort. bar makes one ton of rods,” wh JL 
duty thereon at 2l. 8s. 6d, + 74 


.0 
Same quantity into Ireland = - 9 8 


; | 2 1 4 
"Add to make this Iriſh money - 3 5 
11 WW 1 2 ; — —— 

ET” 


2 %. tour of bar iron will ſcarcely produce one ton of 

chapes, finiſh'd for ſale ; but as there is a large quantity 
ol waſte irop left, after the chapes are cut out, which is 
afterwards made of ſome uſe, the Author not wiſhing te 
* — aateer ins 
ſumed. 


165 


15 Take the mean of theſe two ends of the 
general average, on which the equalizing” 


Uuty was: 8 in pe and aki; 


True nn which 4 * of 
2 nar Joy tay - } 6 7 70 
Ditto on a ton of rod iron 2 4 9 


Take half for the mean of bob 4 6 3 


— — — * - 


By this view of the calculations, it ap- 
pears, that 41. 6s. 3d. ſhould have been 
the equalizing duty impoſed in-1778; at 
| leaſt that I have as much right to ſay, that is 

a juſt one, as Ireland has to ſay 31. 3s. 11d. 
is otherwiſe. Give ſcope to a fanciful 
ſpeculation, and the mean difference might 
be magnified moſt wonderfully, by de- 
ſcanting on the quantity of iron neceſſary 
to produce a ton of pendulum ſprings for 
watches, and the authority of your letter 
may be quoted for mention of the article; 
you know, the equalizing duty was found- 


ed on the wwezght? of iron conſumed, not on 
the 


* < 4 2 % / ; 


3 5 


to ebase 0w3 cds to atom ed „- 


Bi hare the article produced: It che 
be oppoſed to rod iron for another reaſon ; 3 
becauſe, perhaps as much of that. may. be 
exported from Ireland, as of rod iron: But 
I have no deſire to travel into the laby- 
rinth of ſpeculative hypotheſis,” on a plain 
queſtion between the two kingdoms, 
whoſe champions may box the compaſs of 
argument to eternity, without adjuſting 
this topic to the ſatisfaction of either party; 
and the whole muſt finally « diſſolve itſelf 
into a proof, that to do away the uneaſineſs 
and altercation on this head Between the 
two countries; it will be a laudable mea. 
ſure in Ireland to impoſe the ſame duty we 
now pay, on n bar iron — 4 a N N. 
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uin take my leave of this part of the 
ate, by oppoſing a calculation of rods 
made on the quantity of bar really conſum- 
ed, to that you have deduced from the 
pticts ftäted for London and Dublin in 
your letter pagt Loy, 7, to ſhew' how 1 
difference will then un. 


. 8-207 1 m nei o hy © 
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© Rods in London the ton Phy t 10 W 


a Rods in Dublin ditto 5 13 3 0 


Ex rt duty to be impos'd being they 
Paige in duty, between * ul 
land and Ireland in 1778, on $*2 4 9 

21 Ct. bar conſum'd in 1 f 
20 wt. of rod iron 


" Rods i in Dublin with the har a0 5 | 
thereonn Is 7 2 
Balance in favour of Irelan ldi 2 3 


| You ſee, Sir, taking even this article on 
its own diſtin& merits, the balance is in 
favor of your country: And as your iron 
trade has now in this neceſſary article for 
manufacture, ſo deciſive a ſuperiority; and 
when you declare that 3 per cent. with the 
advantages of capital, low intereſt, &c. is 
enough to deſtroy any wholeſale trade on 
earth; what do you think muſt become of 
our manufacture ? unleſs you meet us as 
brethren, or we are aided againſt the in- 
equality by our own adminiſtration. | | 


The Lord Chancellor ſome time back, 


did me the honor of taking my opinion on 
the 


© See the calculation in page 38. 


a 
the propriety of a bounty. or drawhack, 
on the exportation of our iron wares; (of 
which more hereafter.) After ſtating my 
reaſons for the expediency of it, I pro- 
| Þofed to his Lordſhip; | that the wares 
| ſhould be divided into 2 or 3 claſſes, and a 
bounty or drawback be fixed on each, in 
proportion to the quantity of iron con- 
ſumed therein: This certainly would be 
2 more juſt way of regulating the equaliz- 
ing duty of Ireland, if the duty on your 
bar iron is for ever to remain ſo much un- 
dier ours, than by impoſing i it on every ar- 
ticle alike; and this will be moſt benefi- 
cial to Ireland, if ſhe exerciſes her induſ- 
_ + try in the manufacture of heavy iron wares 
only. As it nom ſtands, no doubt the 
maker of the groſs or heavy articles, has 
_ -cauſe of complaint, when his goods pay 
as high a duty, as thoſe which conſume 
double the quantity of iron: But this was 
the act of Ireland, and it is worth her con- 
fideration to alter it, unleſs the neceſſity 
of doing it is removed by a judicious boun- 
* on iron Wares exported. hence; when 


| 5 of 


( 43 ) 
of courſe, the equalizing duty will be no 
longer impoſed by the „ of 10. 
land. E 


; 


I have reſtrained myſelf from 1 
more diffuſely into the minutiæ of the iron 
trade, and of being more particular in 
ſome parts of my reply; from the conſi- 
deration, that there are in other nations, 
ſome no doubt very attentive to the abili- 
ties and ſituation, publickly eſtimated, of 
any of our great manufactories. I wiſh 
not in the leaſt reſpect to inform our ri- 
val neighbours, or enable them to compare 
with too much accuracy, the powers of 
their manufactories when oppoſed to ours: 
J had rather be deemed deficient in expla- 
nation and reply to you; than looked on as 
a vade mecum to other countries, on the 
preſent ſtate of the i iron 1 in this "oy 
dom. 


I have not been able to diſcover the e- 
quivocal uſe which you attribute to Lord 
Sheffield of the word manufatture. It is 


not neceſſary that an hiſtorian ſhould treat 


on 


(4) 

dn every" branch of -bufineſs,” in the true 
technteal phraſes df the trade; and there! 
fore he may not have handled the ſubject 
fo as to convince an Iriſh manufacturer, or 
Mited his arguments to the meridian of Ire- 
Mand; but he certainly has explained the 
preſent ſtate of the iron trade with more 
ubinty and perſpicuity, than any other 
writer on the ſubject. The difference in 
the prices of ſundry iron wares; in his ob- 
ſervations on the trade of America, and in 
His bſervations on the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land; on which you remark; are moſt readily 
accounted for: the former J have heard his 
Lordſhip ſay, were the local prices given 
för the London market, at the end of the 
wut and thoſe in the latter publication, 
I know were intended as the average prices 
6 the kingdom at large in 1784. Had 
you adverted to the beginning of the re- 
mark, his Lordſhip has with ſo much can- 
dor given in his obſervations on 8 trade 
of RIES: "Page 211, where he n ! 
Hock; a f 634117 
266. The — in \ is ebſerivecns on the 


e commerce of the American States, fell 
FP THF a | | cc- into , 
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cc into the ſame ertor, and his remarks 


&« relative to the duty on import of foreign | 
iron were founded on the ſtate of the 


% manufacture of iron in Great- Britain a- 
% bout 15 yeers. ago, previous to the late 
« improvements. He finds that the mak 


ing of iron is a greater trade than his 
« former information had led him to be- 
cc lieve; and as it may be ſaid to be in an 


* infant ſtate, and undoubtedly is increaſ- 
« ing rapidly, it would be dangerous to 


« give it any check at preſent, &. 


I am convinced from the liberality of. 
your ſentiments, you would have thought 
unneceſſary, ſome of your remarks on the 
different manner with which the noble 
Lord has treated, on ſome particular parts 
of the iron trade, in his two publications. 
In ſome of your quotations from his works, 
you, ſeem. not ſufficiently full, and the 
force or drift of his arguments may be 
thereby miſunderſtood; but as any in- 
veſtigation thereof, is no Part of the plan 
on which this letter to, you is grounded ; 
I forbear entering minutes, into the -Partle, 
culars.. In 


(. 46) 

In reſpe& to the European trade, you 
ſcem to have over rated the expectations of 
the Engliſh manufacturers. We have not 

in any of our repreſentations to Govern-— I: 
| ment, attempted to make them believe it 

> was neceſſary That England muſt either 

% become a tyrant over Ireland, impoſ- 
e nations, or old England muſt be un- 
done. The markets in Europe have 
bs. a conſiderable time, been too unim- 
portant to our iron trade, to be any bone 
of contention between us; we are unfor- 
. tunately ſo crampt in our abilities, and ſo 
much underſold (in them, we have no 
chance of vecovering any part of that loſt 
trade but by a bounty ; and at this we may 
reaſonably hope Ireland could not take of- 
fence, or even object to our being on a 
fair equality with her: But perhaps you 
mean America by the word foreign nations; 
if fo, We undoubtedly are guilty of pe- 
titioning for relief, againſt your particu- 
lar advantages with reſpect to that country, 
and have prayed to be put on a vel with 


you : this ſurely is a reaſonable requeſt and 
| | - what 


1 | 
what one ſubje& of our moſt gracious 
King may aſk of another, with an aſs 
ſured and open countenance. 


If inſtead of aiming at every ſpecies of 
manufactures, Ireland would more parti- 
cularly cultivate her ſtaple commodities, 
and ſeek rather a barter trade with us than 
a rivalry : The language of the two coun- 
tries to each other might then be, You 
ſhall take our proviſions and linens; We 
will in exchange, take your woollens, iron 
wares, cottons, &c. to an equal amount 
if we can conſume as much; this is my 
idea of reciprocity, and this mutual de- 
pendence drawing the two countries cloſer 
together, would unite them by the bonds 
of intereſt, which hiſtory ſhews us, ſu- 
perſedes the faith of the moſt ſolemn trea« 
ties: In all our compacts it muſt be made 
our intereſt to deal with you, and yours to 
return the favor: every thing ſhort of this 
is meer expedient, too much in uſe with 
the adminiſtrations of this country, and 
the echo only of reciprocal benefits. 


* 
* 


I 


* 
- 
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If the charms 'of that faſcinating word 
independence, haye not deluded too ma- 
ny, and diſabled them from cooly. rumi- 
nating on the conſequences of it, in all its 

effects; and on the probable events which 
may ariſe therefrom : © It may be worth the 
while of Ireland to recollect, that no na- 
tion on earth has the means of ſupplying 
her on equal terms with Great-Britain, 
the articles ſhe in general ſtands in need of, 
or can give her the credit we are enabled 
to > do: And ſhe ſhould likewiſe remember, 

that her #*proviſions not many years ago 

were prohibited here, a proof we can ſup- 
port ourſelves without, and ſpare to our 
foreign dependencies. In reſpect to li- 
nens, it is well known Germany can ſup- 
ply our conſumption as well, if not bet- 
ter, than Ireland; and to encourage our 


* from her, would ina a parti- 
8 PR | cular 
=. Stork | 
At preſent there appears a partiality in our laws in 
favor of Iriſh proviſions, againſt our own; for we ſupply, 
Leland with ſalt free of duty (great quantities of which 
are ſmuggled back upon our coaſts) while the ſalt us'd for 
curing our own proviſions which are exported, draw back 
0 more bounty now, than when our duty on ſalt was one- 
ap leſs than at 2928 


Tw) 
cular manner favor our cutlery and hard- 
ware trades in exchange. It cannot be 
wiſhed by any friend to the empire at 
| large, that the mal-adminiſtration of either 
country, ſhould render it neceſſary to a- 
dopt or impoſe any protecting duties on 
the commodities of the other, or partial 
bounties on their own: ſuch a warfare 
muſt inevitably enſue as might end in 
ruin to the competitors. | 


A new inconvenience juſt now ſtares me 
in the face, and others of the ſame kind no 
doubt will occur, which will for ever be 
pernicious to our manufactories, while the 
two legiſlatures are guided by diſtinct inte- 
reſts, and do not act in union with each o- 
ther. A law is juſt paſſed in this kingdom, 
forbidding the exportation of certain tools 

in the hardware way: many of our Euro- 
pean rivals have been uſing their endeavours 
; D 3 


» The laſt part of the clauſe in this act, which enume - 
rates the prohibited articles, is couch'd in ſuch general 
and comprehenſive words, that it is hard to ſay if any of 
the moſt common blackſmithsꝰ tools may be ex ported with- 
out the riſ of being conſtrued as included in the prohi- 
bitory clauſe, and conſequently liable to confiſcation with 


i190) 
5 to procure both our tools and neben 
Sith too much ſucceſs; this, as much as poſ- 


ble ſheuld be prevented, as it ſtrikes di- 
realy at the very exiſtence of our valuable 


and extenfive trade in that branch. If we 
ſay co Ireland, co-operate with us in the 
_ bood-defign, and forbid the exportation of 
ſueh tools from your country; the ſays we 
_ TJepillate for her, and is in wrath with us; 
if no ſuch act is paſſed with you how nuga- 
' . tory are all our endeavours to prevent 
fach tools finding their way all over 
Europe. If a clauſe had been inſerted 
in the Enpliſh act, forbidding the ex- 
port of ſuch tools even to Ireland, till an 
act had been paſſed with you prohibiting 
the Hike exportation; which in all ſuch 
_ ciifes, is the only mode now left us to pur- 
fue; this ſtill would be declared legiſlat- 
ing for your free country, and an inſidious 
| W—_— on the powers of your invigorated 


COn— 


aa. 1 This is a doubt 
which maſt be cleated pp another ſeſſions, or the trade 


will be ſubject to -infinite trouble and vexation from any 
_ officer ofthe cuſtoms: indeed unleſs Ireland paſſes a fimi- 
lu act, the whole is futile to the laſt degree, and can an- 


Sever no other purpoſe, but to embarraſs the trade and 


. throw impediments in the way of legal export. 


( 5x 
| conſtitution : What 1s - O00 in ſuch a 
caſe to do, and how are ſuch of our laws to 


be executed with any effect? here 1 beg 
leave to look back on this complication of 


| Ace ml n 


S 
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FF is much to be a we could on 
found grounds. compare the two kingdoms 
to two adjoining counties, as you « do very 
aptly to. the diſcuſſion of the merits be- 
tween, us: I ſhould moſt chearfully ac- 
quieſce i in your. ſentiments thereon towards 
the concluſion of) your letter, it the two 
countries were to each other, as ; Yorkſhire 
and Lancaſhire now reſpectively | are. 
Thoſe two counties pay the ſame cuſtoms on 
all imports- are both taxed equally to the 
exciſe are goyerned by the ſame laws, 
dans, of which militate in favor of one 
unty ,againſt | the. other---when. the ne- 
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elite, of the Nate call for new taxes, 

each county pays prqportionabiy thereto, 
and an endleſs train of etceteras might be 
| adduced, all which in the com riſon 
would be ſimilar. and equal ; but if Great 

Britain and Ireland are put into the l balance, 
pray. Sir, in which of the. preceding ſitua- 
K tions, 


4 
tions, or in what other does the equality 
ap The equilibrium is loſt at vie, 


and the lighteſt kicks the beam. 


| 1 
8 £2 


Let Ireland unite with us and become 


one people; then will the compariſon hold 


od in the moſt comprehenſive b 


| country i is the ihtereſt of the Ger, and 


the riches and ſtrength of either kingdom, 


| are the property of both. Though it is no 


art of the plan on which I fat down to 


write, to treat on ſo important a conſide- 


ration as the union of the two kingdoms, 
yet! ſo well aſſured am I, that nothing ſhort 
of 1 it will ever conciliate the affections and 
intereſts of both ; ; I could not refrain ex- 
prefling my. wiſhes for the accompliſh- 
ment of that moſt defirable event. What 
energy has the union of England -and Scot- 
land given to each, and how much has it 
added to the power of the: empire! Scot- 
land, "though it can neither in climate, 
fertility, reſources, or fituation for trade, 

bear any compariſon with Ireland; yet, 


under the lenient and foſtering laws of 
Oreat-Britain, it has thriven to an amaz- 


- ing 


ing degree; - * * but a ſolid union, 
with us, ever can or will give full vigor, 
to the abilities of Ireland: the ferments 
now cauſed in the ſtate by popular preju- 
dices and clamor will then ceaſe, and the 
minds of men will then be left at eaſe to 
purſue their own intereſt, and with it, 
that of their country. If the Iriſh ten, or 
Engliſh twenty boaſted propoſitions, do 
but pave the way ever ſo little to the great 
event; they may hereafter be more fayou- 
rably ſpoken of,.. and deemed the patriotic, 
and. bold meaſure of an adminiſtration, not, 
in .the habit. of meer expedients. I alk 
your excuſe for this digreſſion, but I could 
not reſiſt the wiſh of bearing teſtimony to 
what I think the true ultimatum, of the 
two countries, and the one only way to ad- 
juſt, the preſent infinity « of jarring intereſts, 
and give real ſecurity to both. Partizans 
in Ireland, no doubt. may be tenacious of 
what they conſider as -local and municipal 

advantages; intheir diſtinct government, and. 

may heſitate; our natural enemies too, 

will intrigue, with them and endeavour to 

keep the countries at an unfriendly diſtance; 35 


but it is to be hoped the good ſenſe and 
better 


better ſtats of Ireland will in the end pre- 


vail againſt every popular deluſion, and 
unite us for ever, Engliſhmen then con- 
fidering Iteland really as an adjoining 
4 and ſenſible of her natural ad- 
vintages, will ſoon avail themſelves thereof N 
and ſettle among you. Manufactures and 
capital will no longer be wanting. Tour 
landet property muſt double in value and 
ten years purchaſe for eſtates will be no 
longer heard of in Ireland: Great- Britain 
will view your improvements with delight, 
for then your ſtrength is truly her ſtrength 
ang the happineſs of both 1 1s one for ever. 


17 


TI haye now explained on all the conſide- 
rations which appear neceſſary to aſcertain 
the comparative merit of the i iron trade, F 

| between England and Ireland. A ne- 
 ceſlity of ſome attention to my own con- 
cerns, and my diſlike to public diſcufſions, 
has induced me to be as conciſe as poſſi- 
ble: perhaps more ſo than I ought, when 
the importance of the caſe is conſidered. 
My deſign has been to ſoften down the 
* ſtriking fatures of 821 objedtions, | 

| ; to 


('S > 

ta what the iron trade of England calls 
juſtice and equality between us; That 
body are not among thoſe manufacturers 
(if ſuch there are) who claim the right of 
*« reſtraining, of taxing, of legiſlating 
% for you, juſt as might ſuit their own 
* conveniency,” they know too well the 
nature of your free conſtitution, and tha 
temper of your countrymen, even to dream 
of ſuch an interpoſition ; and have only at-. 
tempted to convince you, how far you are 
in honor bound on the point between. us, 
to reſtrain, to legiſlate and tax yourſelves ; 
in return for a participation generouſly re- 
linquiſhed in 1778 by them to Ireland. 
I have by facts, which reſt not for ſolidity 
updn aſſertions only, endeavoured to com- 
bat other parts of your letter on matters 
wherein you have been miſinformed, or 
have thought Ireland either miſrepreſent- 
ed or aggrieved; how far I have obtained 
this deſirable purpoſe, muſt be left to your 
better judgment, and that of the iron trade 
in the two kingdoms, 


Let us now turn ſhort about, and look 


ut the iron trade of Great-Britain in a point 
of 


„ 
of view very different to that in which it 
ſtands with reſpect to Ireland; I mean as, 
oppoſed to the foreign manufactories of 
Europe, now open to America: as well as 


nme 


ht 1e 2 right on your authority to 
fuppoſe it impaſſible, that Ireland can ever 
rival us ſucceſsfully in the manufactures 
made of foreign iron; I will not con- 
tend that point further, but in deference 
to your judgment and better knowledge 
of that country, will admit that muſt for 
ever be the caſe; ſtill the diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject may have its good effects, as 
it will tend to conciliate, and induce one 
country to relinquiſh more readily the 
 ijdeaof rivalling the other. The man who 
can allay one ſpark of diſcontent between 
the two kingdoms, deſerves well of both. 
Though Ireland may not oppoſe us, you 
have juſtly ſaid, we have powerful oppo- 
nents in Germany, Sweden, and Ruſſia; 
and now our late colonies. are or may be-. 
come their cuſtomers, it is of the higheſt 
4 un- 
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importance to that *invaluable branch 8 
iron trade, that we provide, before it be- 
comes too late, againſt their ſuperior ad- 
vantages; by granting a drawback on iron 
wares exported, of all, or ſuch part of the 
duty on bar iron, as may be judged ſufſi- 
cient to protect the trade. From the 
proſpect you have ſhewn us of the foreign 
iron trade in Ireland, and the preſent and 
probable future ſtate of her native iron; 
we muſt conclude ſhe is very little intereſt- 
ed in this neceſſary meaſure of a bounty: 
on our wares ex ported; and we ſhall look 
with more confidence for her chearful ac- 
quieſcence in the plan, becauſe we have 
not in the leaſt degree aimed to place our 
iron trade, on a footing preferable to hers. 
We have no wiſh to curtail any advan=-- 
tages you have long enjoyed in the Euro- 
pean markets; and on the other hand, you 

| ought 


* The iron ew, if not of 2 magnitude with the 
woollen, may be ſaid to be in one reſpect of greater im- 
portance to this kingdom; for the materials of which it 
is compos'd are worth nothing, till call'd into value by 
the different workmen, in the various proceſſes of manu. 
facturing iron from the ore to the finifh*'d goods; and whe-- 
ther the article when compleated, is worth zol. or 3ool. 
the ton, the <vbole value of it is /abor only and is ſo much 
added, clear of all deductions, to the riches of the ſtate, 


( o& ) 


 eught-not to deny us a power of going on 
cgqual terms with yourſelves to the ſame 
countries. - While an equalizing duty to 
aur plantations is impoſed in Ireland, no 
bounty ſhould be granted to our wares to the 
ſame markets; when ſuch equalizing duty 
Ceaſes in Ireland, then and not before, our 
wares ſhould be entitled to a bounty on 
export to thoſe places. You have very 
judiciouſly ſhewn the practicability of our 
colonies being ſupplied with foreign iron 
wares, from the free ports in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies; and intereſt, that moſt forcible of 
all motives, will inevitably take our plan- 
ters there to purchaſe, if we permit our- 
ſelves to be much underſold by them. We 
know by what bas happened in Europe, 


What may come to paſs in America; and 


the markets of the latter may be in the 
ſame manner wreſted from us, unleſs by 
a well regulated bounty, we are enabled to 
look our continental rivals in the face. 


p I will in this place do you the juſtice to 
believe, you do not claſs the gentlemen 


2 concerned in the iron trade, among the 
| amber 


. 
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number of thoſe to whom any « conſbls- 
ce tion will remain, that Ireland certainlx 
% will be excluded this trade.” I conſi- 
der this ſentiment as a little ebullition 
of that impatience, with which the warmth 
of argument inſpires a patriot, rather than 
your real opinion: I entertain a very dif- 
ferent one of the inhabitants of our ſiſter 
kingdom; for I can hardly ſuppoſe there 
is a man in Ireland, who, finding the 
trade not likely to be transferred to his 
own country, would have any conſolation 
in ſeeing it takeh from us by A n 
dpponent. | 


We have ſeen our critical ſituation, in 
reſpect to a competition with foreigners, 
ever ſince the independence of America 
was recognized by the treaty of peace; and 
it being more eligible as well as eaſy to 
prevent, than remedy an inconvenience, 
we ſhould ſoon have applied to Parliament 
for relief, if the propoſitions had never 
' paſſed under the conſideration of that ho- 
nourable houſe: The diſcuſſion of them 
no doubt accelerated our application, be- 


. 
cauſt by their inveſtigation we diſeovered 
that Ireland enjoyed an advantage over us 


in the American trade, which has been 


before mentioned; but the main ſpring of 

our motions was to obviate the advantages, 
which ſome European manufactories have 
over us, and the conſequences we feared 
might flow from their ſuperiority. Take 
am impartial view. of our fituation, and I 
think, you Sir, as a well wiſher to the 
general empire, will commend the mea-- 


ſures we:are purſuing, for maintaining at 


leaſt: an equality with the countries we 
may have for competitors. 5 
\ 

I am not ſanguine enough to imagine, 
that our exchange of ſentiments. will carry. 
conviction to the minds of men, under 
the influence of national prejudicies, or 
that o may perfectly coincide with the 
Whole of my arguments; ſtill I entertain 
hopes you will give the iron trade of Eng- 
land credit, for an open and equal con- 
duct towards Ireland; and continue to de- 
clate we have acted honourably by her: 
the ſanction of Sir Lucius O'Brien will. 
bis _— a | hoſt of . and an 

| happy 
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happy effect may be produced by our cor- 
reſpondence. In this one point, I am ſure 
we ſhall agree in our hearty good wiſhes 
for the welfare and moſt friendly inter- 
courſe of the two kingdoms: the more 
that is cheriſhed, the more will Ireland 
taſte of the manifold good effects and be- 
nefits, which will reſult to her and cont 
nually increaſe, from a ſtill more intimate 
union with us. Some well digeſted plan, 
we may flatter ourſelves will ariſe out of 
the laborious diſcuſſions which have been 
lately had on the ſubject, that may tend 
to promote theſe deſirable purpoſes, and 
fix our mutual intereſts / as one and-:the 
fame er essor * 
r united! we may an be conk- 
dent in our Arength---may ſtill maintain 
our place among the nations, and ſtill de- 
fy, the world in arms. That ſuch may be 
the ultimate effects of our preſent conten- | 


tions, is the ardent MT... 
0 [Your mon obedient:: 
And very humble 3 


WILLIAM GIBBONS: 
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Coy * a letter FR John Wilkin@n; Bhs ; 
e W. r receive at Briſtol, ö 


bal. La 1785. 1 
Cane near Lancaſter, this 22, 1785, 


* dba . | 
ye favor of the anc has but juſt —""_ 
ed me at this place. 1 
1 have not yet ſeen Sir Lucius O'Brien's 
3 but am very ſorry to hear that in 
bis letter to yau, he makes, ſtatements ſo . 
| ms af the auth reſpoRting m works. 
I do not know what others may do in the iron 
bude. But 1 can aver for myſelf that I have 
not an expectation in my day, of making iron to 
| af delivered at Stourport ſo low as 14]. per 
What improvements may take Pee in 
— to render it lower than what it ſells for now 
1 cannot pretend to determine. Much depends 
| upon the operations of government, "which, I 
am ſorry to obſerve, have not of late been fa- 


21 


| yorable to that manufactory. 10 0413 


The tax upon bricks in Ante greatly 
checks my intentions, and ſo far am I from 

being likely to make 10,000 tons a year, that 

1 do mot expect ever to produce above one 
| fourth of that quantity in bar iron; at preſent 

1 de nor make 1000 „„ . 
| a 


(63 )) 
What ever .others may imagine cancerning 
Lord Dondonald's proceſs for making of coak, 
it does not influence my opinion. I fear that 
the fact will turn out that the iron trade will 
receive no benefit from it. However, from 
the trials T have made with fewel, prepared in 
that method, I ſhall not repeat the experiment. | 


The impreſſion that this patent with that of 
Mr. Con rs, has made in the kingdom up- 
on men not well informed on the ſubje& of mak. 
ing i iron, has done the. trade a real injury, by 
publications and puffs that have for ſome time 
paſt and continue daily to make their appear- 
ance in different ſhapes, which tend to miſlead 
even thoſe in the trade. What then muſt be 
the opinion of adminiſtration ? 


You ſay Sir Lucius Rates the price of . 
cgals to be only 28. 6d. per ton. Thoſe that 
art uſed for making i iron in Shropſhire, ſo. far 
as has come to my knowledge, do not upon 
an average coſt leſs than double that ſum. 

It is true ſome coals for the uſe-of the coun- 
try have been, and are now ſold at certain 
| works for 28. 6d. per ton, at the Pit Bank— 
but this ariſes from à local oppoſition in the 
land ſale ; and while it laſts muſt be ſupported 
with a confiderable-loſs to the contending par- 
ties. Theſe are particular circumſtances. from 
which a man may advance a fact, but by with- 
holding the whole truth may greatly miſlead 

| tte 
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the . I doubt not but that Sir Lucius | 
has been "impoſed on, by ſuch partial and il 


founded repreſentations. 
I am one of thoſe that are of: opinion, that 
the true intereſts of the manufacturers of 1 iron 
in England, will be the beſt promoted by every 
circumſtance that tends to enlarge and encou- 
rage the works of thoſe that are to make it in 
this kingdom, and that whatever government 


or individuals may do, that will check the pre- 


ſent attempts of the Engliſh maker of iron, 
muſt be conſidered as the act of men not in 


their r 5 


I ſecond moſt heartily your patriotic with— 
It will be a proud day for this. nation when ſhe 


| can ſay, we have one man that can produce 


10,000 tons of bar iron annually.—If our mi- 


niſters act wiſely this may be the caſe, but 1 
not 2 3 to live long enough to ſee it. 


= remain with perfet eſteem, | 
- Dear Sir, 4 K 58 
Lour moſt obedient „ 


Jom WILKINSON, 
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